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International Cultural Relations: 


A Challenge to Americans 


- 1X ESTABLISHMENT within the Depart- 
ment of State, approximately six months ago, of 
the Bureau of Cultural Relations 
reflects the increasing emphasis by the U.S. Govern- 


International 


ment on the development of understanding between 
the peoples of America and the peoples of the rest 
of the world through a medium other than diplo- 
matic negotiation. The cultural medium is not 
new in foreign relations. The culture of France, for 
example, lies deep in the minds and hearts of many 
nations of Europe and Asia as a result of the long- 
time strength of the French intellectual movement 
and the ever-expanding influence of the French lan- 
guage under Government sponsorship. Other na- 
tions, through schools and universities, have made 
the lives and thoughts of their peoples known inti- 
mately in foreign lands. The American people them- 
selves, through private and church organizations, as 


well as through the Government programs they 


*Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination 
Mr. Thayer 


(at right in photograph) is shown with President Homer Davis 


of International Educational and Cultural Relations. 


of Athens College in Greece, looking over plans for new dor- 
mitory construction to be financed in part by U.S. Government 
funds. The occasion was the ground breaking on April 27, 
1959, by U.S. Ambassador to Greece, James W. Riddleberger. 

Mr. Thayer was graduated from Harvard College in 1923 and 
from Harvard Law School in 1926. He practiced law in New 
York City for many years and served as Assistant District At- 
He was a member of the U.S. Delegation to the United 
Nations conference in San Francisco in 1945, and served as 
Special Assistant to the U.S. Ambassador to France, and later 
as the U.S Minister to Rumania. He is a trustee of St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, Mass. 


torney. 
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support, have representatives in every nook and 
cranny of the globe. The Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts are beacons of congressional recognition 
of the importance of cultural exchanges. What then 
is the significance of the creation of the Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations within the executive 
department? 


The American Image, Past and Present 


Policy is written in many ways and in many 
places, but the only successful policy we can have is 
that which expresses the character of our people. 
The attitude of the American people toward America 
as well as toward the rest of the world must be the 
basis of our policy. Are the American people, even 
that highly educated and articulate part represented 
by our colleges and universities, wholly prepared 
today to give up the “little America” approach to 
our domestic and world problems and move forward 
into what in fact is now “one world,” though a 
world which is not yet organized and for which the 
very ideas needed to organize it are not clearly 
defined? We are much concerned today with 
attempting to project an image of the United States 
abroad. But I wonder whether our real problem 
does not lie in the need of developing a new image 
of ourselves at home—a new concept of what the 
United States is; for the United States is not what it 
was in the 19th century or even what it was 20 years 
ago, and yet we are still giving much attention to 
ideas which have largely lost their validity. We 
have only recently begun to learn to wear gracefully 
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W Cc are 


only at the threshold of appreciating that our basic 


the mantle of our great material wealth. 


American philosophy has carried us_ successfully 
through the materialistic era following the industrial 
Until 
cannot convince the 


revolution into new fields of responsibility. 
we learn this ourselves, we 
peoples of other nations. 
There was a time when the image we quite uncon- 
sciously projected abroad was well defined and in no- 
Liberty 


wise ambiguous. and the rights of man 


were clearly the basis of our philosophy. Liberty 
was obviously more precious than material well- 
being. In recent years we have created an enor- 
mous and complex industrial system in this country, 
and it is with the maintenance and expansion of this 
system that we still seem preoccupied today. The 
key to much of our thought lies in the word “‘produc- 
tion,” and it is this image of ourselves as producers 
that we are inevitably projecting abroad through our 
aid programs. We have begun to learn from experi- 
ence in these programs that to increase production 
and to improve living standards will not alone bring 
conditions of peace and stability and win for us the 
cold war. Education in increasingly large doses is 
sorely needed. We must do more than talk democ- 
racy; we must teach it. We must be careful not to 
deny our own revolutionary heritage and leave to 
the Soviets and Chinese Communists an apparent 
leadership in the revolution now in being in Asia and 
Africa which began in Europe and America. We 
must assume active leadership in the realm of ideas 
and cultural values as well as in automation and the 


development of model kitchens. 


Needed: An Image True to Basic Values 


Our political system originated in association with 
moral values, values which we must not permit to 
become concealed behind our concern with the 
techniques and skills to increase production. Eco- 
nomic development divorced from moral principle 
and purpose has no real social value and can lead 
but to dictatorship. The nihilism of the Com- 
munists is better suited to a world engaged only 
in production for the sake of production. ‘The great 
strength of our American society lies in its ability 
to assist other nations to understand and enjoy 
life as well as to produce for its mere sustenance. 

Our foreign programs have been necessarily so 


predominantly economic that the American people 


- uing and long range. 


are inevitably somewhat confused about their po- 
tentially deeper meaning. The activities of our 
Government educa- 
tional development and cultural relationships, be- 


for promoting international 
cause they are less tangible and less akin to our 


day-to-day material interests, are insufficiently 


appreciated. It is vitally important that they be 
expanded to meet our ever-growing needs in this 
changing world. Support of our educational and 
cultural programs should be based on the same 
sense of urgency as that for our economic aid pro- 
grams. Yet our commitment must also be contin- 
I do not believe that we can 


now say that our programs in any particular 


“country will go on indefinitely or that they will 


cease at any particular time, for I believe that the 


’ 
programs which we are operating will lead to as 


yet unknown involvements and to new concepts 
of relationships between nations. 

This is not a static world, though we tend to as- 
sume that it is static save in terms of economic 
We must not 
let our concern with the problems of increasing 


growth and scientific development. 


production in other lands make us lose sight of 
human relationships in a world which in the tech- 
nical sense can probably feed all who live in it, 
but cannot survive as one world unless cultural 
as well as economic problems are solved. 

We have no guides from history on how to work 
for such a world interrelationship. The history of 
past empires will teach us little, for we are not 
trying to build an empire in the historic meaning 
of that word. 


no longer a way to peace as it was in the middle 


The establishment of an empire is 
ages. We need ideas and theories suitable to the 
political organization of a world in which man 
can feed and clothe himself in a fashion that will 
increase his liberty. Such ideas can only develop 
in our Nation as we increasingly recognize that the 
material comfort and security of the childhood of 
this Nation have passed and that we must, in other 
than purely economic fields, increasingly assume 
world responsibilities or see our civilization de- 


stre yyed ° 


Not a Foreign But an American Policy 


At the beginning of this article I discussed the 
concept of “policy.” I avoided using the phrase 


“foreign policy,” for I believe that the time has 
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passed when we can any longer speak of domestic 
policy and foreign policy. The two have become 
one. This I believe has a bearing on our work in 
the field of cultural relations both at home and 
abroad. Our American universities and colleges 
are now faced with the task of educating Americans 
in terms of a world that is coming into existence 
and whose outlines are discernible, and in that 
process of contributing intellectually to defining 
that world and providing the political and social 
as well as economic and scientific theories and 
ideas which are needed. And on the foreign side 
we face the enormous task of assisting the less 
developed nations to organize their own educational 
institutions. These, it seems to me, must ultimately 
become one and the same thing for surely our 
purpose ought to be to make it possible for educated 
men of all free nations to communicate with one 
another. In this somewhat confused period of his- 
tory with the real America and its original stimulat- 
ing culture emerging through its industrial ma- 
terialistic trappings, at the same time that one 
world—a new world—begins to take shape, it is 
fitting that the Federal Government should assume 
leadership in a concentrated effort to project abroad 
the true meaning of the United States of America 
of the latter half of the 20th century. 

Through the new Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations, an expanding Fulbright program 


will bring more and more students and professors 
from foreign lands to American schools and uni- 
versities and send their American counterparts to 
study abroad. Leaders and _ specialists under 
the Smith-Mundt Act will be invited in increasing 
numbers to come and see with their own eyes an 
America which strives to share in one world the 
benefits of high economic production based on the 
new American culture. 

The technical assistance work of the International 
Cooperation Administration continues to expand 
and to have concern beyond what was once thought 
to be purely technical. Through the new Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations, plans are being 
laid to coordinate the exchange programs of all 
other Government agencies and those of ICA so 
that, along with the economic development work 
of that agency, the varied richness of all phases of 
American life can be presented to other nations. 

The very existence of the Bureau indicates the 
Government’s conviction that educational activities 
beyond the requirements of economic development 
are a vital necessity. In this effort the Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations earnestly seeks the 
support of the American educational community, 
not only in assisting to establish and improve edu- 
cational systems abroad but above all in making 
the American people themselves aware of the great- 
ness that lies in the culture of America today 


The Housing Act of 1959 


Position 
Authorized to 1959. 


HE Housing Act of 

1959 was signed by 
™ President Eisenhower 
on September 23. The ap- 
proval of this legislation , 
provides $250 million in Total authorized. ... 
supplemental funds for the Less: 
College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram. Authorizations to 
date total $1.175 billion 
(residential facilities, $1 bil- 
lion; auxiliary facilities, 
$125 million; and housing 
for interns and nurses, $50 
million). 

If the supplemental funds 
provided by this legislation 
are added to existing author- 
izations and commitments as 
of August 31, 1959, are 
deducted, the current posi- 
tion of the three funds would 
be as follows: 


31, 1959.. 
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Housing Act of 1959.......... 


Loan approvals to August 31, 
959 


Uncommitted authorization..... 


Applications pending: 
Colleges (housing and auxiliary facilities)... 
Nurses-interns (housing). 


Nursing 


$25,000,000 
25,000,000 


Auxiliary 


$100,000,000 
25,000,000 


Housing 


$800,000,000 
200,000,000 


1,000,000,000 125,000,000 50,000,000 


783,621,000 95,450,000 15,656,000 


216,379,000 29,550,000 34,344,000 


27,061 ,000 2,155,000 1,494,000 


189,318,000 27,395,000 32,850,000 


Contingent reservations August 


141,144,000 19,984,000 none 


7,411,000 32,850,000 


48,174,000 


$58,529,000 
3,250,000 





National Science Foundation Support 


for Education in the Sciences 


+ ee PURPOSE of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950 is “To promote the progress 
of science, to advance the Nation’s health, pros- 
perity, and welfare; to secure the national defense; 
and ... other purposes.” Within the provisions 
of the act, prominence is given to the Foundation’s 
responsibilities for the support of basic research, the 
dissemination of scientific information, and the 
support of education in the sciences. ‘This article 
deals with program activities related to the Foun- 
dation’s responsibilities for education in the sciences. 

The act shall 
“develop and encourage the pursuit of a national 


provides that the Foundation 


policy” for education in the sciences, that it shall 
be one of the objectives of the Foundation ‘“‘to 


strengthen education in the sciences ie 
and that it shall “maintain a register of scientific 
and technical personnel and in other ways provide 
a central clearinghouse for information covering all 
scientific and technical personnel in the United 
States including its Territories and possessions.” 
Administration of the functions described above 
is assigned to the Foundation’s Division of Scientific 
Personnel and Education. Formal program activ- 
ities of this Division were inaugurated in fiscal year 


*Associate Director (Scientific Education) of the National 
Science Foundation. Dr. Kelly was awarded the Ph. D. degree 
in physics by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1936. 
Since that time he has engaged in research, teaching, and admin- 
istration at Montana State College, St. Johns College at Annap- 
olis, and MIT. Between 1945 and 1950, he acted as Chief, 
Science and Technology Division for the Army of Occupation in 
Japan. In 1951, Dr. Kelly became Assistant Director of the 
National Science Foundation for Scientific Personnel and Educa- 
tion, and he held this post until his recent appointment as Asso- 
ciate Director (Scientific Education) 
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1952 with the launching of the predoctoral and post- 
doctoral fellowship programs with a budget of 
In fiscal year 1959, 


27 programs in support of education in the sciences 


approximately $1.5 million. 


were in operation with a total of. approximately $62 
million obligated. 

The Foundation’s programs for education in the 
sciences have been directed toward finding ways of 
insuring excellence of instruction during the years 
ahead when mounting enrollments will put a severe 


strain on the entire educational system. 


Principles of Operation 


Two fundamental principles have guided the 
development of these program activities. ‘The 
first is that since the improvement of education in 
the sciences must come from the scientific and 
educational communities, support should be given 
to proposals and projects which have originated and 
developed within these sources. [or the most part, 
support has gone directly to individual scientists 
and science teachers in educational institutions, 
professional societies, and other organizations of 
scientists and science teachers for the conduct of 


activities which they have proposed. ‘This policy 
has helped bring teachers together with others whose 
work is primarily research. 

The second basic principle is that, to a con- 
siderable extent, the Foundation’s programs for 
education in the sciences should be experimental 
and exploratory. An effort has been made to seek 
out, encourage, and support new ideas for the 
improvement of science education in its many 
aspects. In this era, when educational structure 


and process must change rapidly to meet the demands 
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and challenges of our times, it is essential that 
progress not be delayed through lack of support for 
promising new ideas in science education which may 
have important implications for our national 
welfare and security. 

The States, local communities, and business and 
industry must continue to assume the final respon- 
sibility for the support of education in general, 


including education in the sciences. The exigencies 


of our times, however, require that extraordinary 


measures be taken in certain critical areas in which 
the national welfare and security are involved. For 
this reason, the Foundation has provided continuing 
and substantial support for a limited number of 
programs which, if restricted to funds otherwise 
available, could not meet the national need. 


Methods of Administration 


The Foundation’s programs related to science 
education are administered through two general 
methods: (1) Grants to individuals, in the form of 
fellowships, to support scientific study or scientific 
work designed to increase the individual’s com- 
petence according to his educational needs; and (2) 
grants to institutions of higher education, profes- 
sional scientific societies, and other nonprofit 
scientific or research organizations for the financing 
of projects which they have proposed within the 
general framework of a number of clearly defined 
programs. 

In the evaluation of applications for fellowships 
and of proposals for support of projects in education 
in the sciences, the Foundation is assisted by panels 
of scientists and science teachers. Final determina- 
tions of individuals and proposals to be supported 
are made by the Foundation. 


Problem Areas 


The National Science Foundation’s programs for 
education in the sciences are directed toward the 
following general problem areas: 

@ Motivation and support of high-caliber students and ad- 
vanced scholars in science, mathematics, and engineering 

@ Supplemental training of teachers of science, mathematics, 
and engineering at all levels in the educational system 

@ Development of modern course-content materials and 
teaching aids, consistent with the current status of scientific 
knowledge and theory 

@ Exploration and experimentation with additional methods 


of solving the problems described above, and with other 
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problems in science education which the Foundation has not 
previously attacked 

@ Development, analysis, interpretation, and dissemina- 
tion of information about the supply of, demand for, and 
training of scientific and technical personnel. 


Scope of Program Activities 


These program activities are administered in the 
Division of Scientific Personnel and Education with- 
in the following organizational structure (see table): 


(1) FeLtLowsuirs Section: Programs of sup- 
port to individual graduate students, teachers, 
and advanced scholars in science, mathematics, 
and engineering according to plans designed to 
meet individual educational needs 


(2) Instrrutes Section: Programs of support 
for group study, primarily for teachers of 
science, mathematics, and engineering, directed 
in general toward the improvement of science 


education 


(3) SpectAL Projects in ScIENCE EDUCATION 
Section: Experimental and exploratory pro- 
grams in support of new ideas for (a) improving 
instruction in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering, not only for future scientists and engi- 
neers, but also for better understanding of these 
subjects by all our young people; and (bd) 
strengthening science education in our own 
country through the cooperative international 
programs 


(4) Course ConTeENT IMPROVEMENT SECTION: 
Programs directed toward (a) production of 
up-to-date course content materials in science, 
mathematics, and engineering; and (b) develop- 
ment of supplementary training aids to increase 
the effectiveness of instruction in these fields 


(5) Screntiric MANPOWER Procram: (a) Ad- 
ministration of the National Register of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel; and () collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of scientific man- 
power information. 


Within the 27 programs operated by the Division 
of Scientific Personnel and Education from fiscal year 
1959 funds, training is provided for secondary-school 
students, undergraduate science students, graduate 
students at all levels, and advanced scholars beyond 
the level of the doctoral degree. The range of 
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Activities, support, and participation in NSF programs for 
education in the sciences, fiscal year 1959 


FELLOWSHIPS ($13 


teachel 


Vancead s§ 


Sc} 


(2) INSTIPUTES 


lege teacher 
Sun nwieTr Conference 
¢ Teacher 
len Year Insti , 1,500 secondars 
School teacher 


9.000 secor 


(3) SPECIAL PROJECTS IN 
SCIENCE EDUCA 
PION ($8.9 million) 
Secondary School Progran 
Visiting Scientists (Second 


lraveling Science I ibrar es 


N 
N 


\ 
lraveling Science Demon \ 
stration Lecturers 
Science Clubs and Student N.A 
Science Projects 
Summer ‘Training for Sec 


ondary Scho 


6,000 secondary 

| Students dents. 

State Academies of Science 3 N.A 

Science Career Informatior é N A. 

,0llege Programs and Tea her 
Improvement Progran 

Visiting Scientists (Colleges) 


Undergraduate Science Edu 


1,075 visits 

2,200 undergraduate 

cation students. 

Research Participation fos 550 secondary-school 

leacher Training and college teach 
ers. 

1,500 secondary- 


sc he 0! and college 


Supplementary Training for 
Science ‘Teachers 


teachers 


Activities, support, and participction in NSF programs for 
education in the sciences, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Num- 
ber of 
rants 


I 
| 


awards 


125 college faculty, 80 
graduate students, 
and 50 research 

t 


scientists. 
‘ 


International Science Educatior 22 | N.A 


(4) COURSE CONTENT IM 
PROVEMENT ($6.0 mil 
ion): 

ntent Studies 
Supplementary Teaching Aids 

(5) SCIENTIFIC MAN 

POWER ($0.8 million): 
National Register of Scientific 
and ‘Technical Personnel 


Scientific Many ower Studies 


r which the figures are exact 


, 1 t ted 
ates that numbers either are not applicable or cannot be estimated, 


programs is equally broad for the supplemental 
training of teachers of science, mathematics, and 
engineering—elementary school teachers and super- 


visors, secondary school teachers, and faculty 


members in the colleges and universities. 


Description of Programs 


The programs which were in operation at the end 
of fiscal year 1959 are briefly described below. 


(1) Fellowships 


A fellowship is a grant of money to a person to 
permit him to pursue his study and increase his 
competence as a scholar. Fellowship operations, 
which were among the first of the Foundation’s 
educational activities, began with two programs, 
one for predoctoral and one for postdoctoral re- 
cipients. Later, as more specific needs were identi- 
fied, new fellowship programs were developed. ‘The 
first two of these went into operation in fiscal year 
1952; the Senior Postdoctoral program was added 
in fiscal year 1956; the Science Faculty program, in 
fiscal year 1957; and in fiscal year 1959, three 
new programs were added—Cooperative Graduate 
Summer Graduate 


Fellowships, Fellowships for 
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Teaching Assistants, and Summer Fellowships for 
Secondary School Teachers. 

From fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1959, 
the Foundation received and processed more than 
38,000 applications for fellowships. Of these, ap- 
proximately 9,350 received support. 

At the end of fiscal year 1959, the following fellow- 
ship programs were in operation: 

Graduate Fellowships, for students studying for a master’s or 

a more advanced degree in science, mathematics, or engi- 

neering 

Postdoctoral Fellowships, primarily for persons who have 
recently received a doctor’s degree in science, mathematics, 
or engineering 


Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships, primarily for recognized 

senior scientists, mathematicians, and engineers 

Science Faculty Fellowships, for science, mathematics, and 
1 


engineering teachers in junior colleges, colleges, and uni 


versities. 
Cooperative Graduate Fellowships, similar to graduate fellow 
ships except that certain aspects of the program are admin 


istered jointly by the cooperating institutions and the 


National Science Foundation 

Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assistants, 
viding summer support of teaching assistants in doctoral 
candidacy 
Summer Fellowships for Secondary School Teachers, providing 
support for programs of individual graduate study by 


secondary school science and mathematics teachers 


At the request of the Department of State, the 
Foundation has also assumed responsibility for the 
administration of the program of NATO Postdoctoral 
Fellowships in Science. 


(2) Institutes 


The general objective of institute programs is to 
enable teachers in secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities to obtain additional instruction in their 
fields and to become acquainted with new develop- 
ments in science, mathematics, and engineering. 
Employing course materials specially prepared to 
meet the subject-matter needs of the teachers, these 
programs are group activities, in contrast with the 
fellowship programs, the recipients of which are 
individually engaged in study. 

During the summer of 1953, the National Science 
Foundation sponsored four summer activities as an 
experimental effort to assist college science teachers 
in developing their own professional competencies. 
These exploratory programs were well received and 
led to the development of the institute technique as 
a major means of improving science education. 
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Between 1953 and 1959, four types of institute pro- 


grams were developed. A brief description of each 
type follows. 

Summer Institutes for Secondary School and College 
Teachers are designed to improve the subject-matter 
competence of participating teachers by providing 
courses that are aimed specifically at overcoming 
Of the 348 
summer institutes in 1959, 30 were for college teachers 


deficiencies in science and mathematics. 


only; 19 were for both secondary-school teachers and 
college teachers; and the remaining 299 were for 
An additional 10 
summer institutes for elementary school teachers and 


secondary-school teachers only. 


supervisors were supported on an experimental basis, 
as were 2 exploratory summer institutes for technical 
institute personnel. 

Summer Conferences for College Teachers were 
begun as a new program in fiscal year 1959. The 
conferences are specifically designed to consider 
specialized subject-matter areas of science and 
mathematics, and are + weeks or less in duration. 

Academic Year Institutes are full-time, year-long 
programs of study in science and mathematics de- 
signed especially for secondary-school teachers in 
these fields. Financial support for the teacher and 
for the host institution is provided by a grant from 
the Foundation. The courses of study are planned 
by the colleges and universities which sponsor them, 
and each institution supplies the facilities and ad- 
ministers its program. 

Inservice Institutes are designed for science and 
mathematics teachers who can pursue additional 
subject-matter training in off-duty hours in the 
school year. These institutes provide support in 
the form of grants to institutions of higher learning 
for programs offering opportunities to teachers from 
secondary schools for further study in the subject 
The Inservice 
Institute Program was begun with two institutes for 


matter of science and mathematics. 


high school teachers during the spring semester of 


1957. 


(3) Special projects in science education 


The Foundation’s Special Projects in Science Edu- 
cation Section is concerned principally with the ex- 
perimental testing and development of promising 
new ideas for the improvement of science instruc- 
tion and with new and more effective methods for 
increasing interest in and understanding of science. 
In this section, a special effort is made to provide 
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Charles E. Farrell, associate professor of biology, Vanderbilt 
University, and three Institute participants in biology examine 
and discuss a low-speed centrifuge, the purpose of which is to 
separate particles or small organisms out of solution or to de- 
termine densities of various types of particles. The three stu- 
dents from left to right are Virgil Uhlan Rose, Hughland Junior 
High School, Louisville, Dorothy Virginia Nancarrow, Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, and Hugh Ellis Walker, Indianola 
High School, Indianola, Miss. 


for types of programs which are not covered by other 
Foundation sections or divisions, but which clearly 
fall within the conceived 


broadly objective of 


strengthening education in the sciences. From these 
small-scale experiments have evolved such larger 
operational programs as the Institutes Program and 
the Course Content Improvement Program. 

These special-project programs fall into three 
general categories: (1) Secondary School Programs, 
(2) College Programs and ‘Teacher Improvement 
Programs, and (3) International Science Education 
Programs. Activities supported from fiscal year 
1959 funds within each of the three categories are 
described briefly below. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Secondary School Programs are planned by univer- 
sities, colleges, scientific societies, research organiza- 
tions, and other groups to enlist interest in and pro- 
mote understanding of science, mathematics, and 
engineering by students in the secondary schools. 
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The Visiting Scientists (Secondary Schools) pro- 
gram provides grants to professional societies, under 
which scientists visit secondary schools to acquaint 
students and faculty with the sciences as vital activ- 
ities and provide counsel concerning careers and 
education in science. 

The Traveling High School Science Library Pro- 
gram has the primary objective of stimulating the 
interests of high school students in science and math- 
ematics by making available to schools, on a loan 
basis, a carefully selected library of general-interest 
books covering a broad spectrum of science fields. 
During 1958-59, 375 sets of 200 books each were 
circulated to 1,309 high schools and preparatory 
schools, including 26 Armed Forces Dependents’ 
Schools in foreign countries. 


The Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture Pro- 
gram supports the training and subsequent expenses 
of selected teachers in demonstrating scientific prin- 
ciples in the classroom. ‘These teachers travel over 
designated areas of the country, visiting secondary 
From 
fiscal year 1959 funds, 140 teachers will be supported 


schools which have requested such visits. 


in the summer training programs and 80 during the 
academic year for subsequent work as traveling 
science demonstration lecturers. ‘The remaining 60 
will be supported in their travels by local or State 
school systems. 

Science Clubs and Student Projects are designed to 
stimulate an interest in science and in scientific and 
engineering careers (particularly among precollege 
age students) by providing grants for the support of 
extracurricular science projects under the guidance 
of national youth organizations. 

Since 1952, the National Science Foundation has 
provided partial support to Science Service, a non- 
profit organization, which administers the program 
of Science Clubs of America. In fiscal year 1959, a 
grant was also awarded to 4-H Clubs of America to 
defray the cost of a joint conference of 4-H Club 
leaders, college scientists, and U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists to explore methods of expand- 
ing scientific interest and understanding through 
4-H Club activities. 

Summer Training for Secondary School Students 
is an experimental undertaking providing grants to 
colleges, universities, and other nonprofit research 


institutions for programs offering opportunities to 


to high-ability, secondary-school students to study 
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and work with experienced scientists and mathe- 
maticians at the sponsoring institutions. 


State Academies of Science, an activity started in 


fiscal year 1959, provides financial support to State 


academies of science and siinilar organizations for 
programs designed to strengthen interest in science, 
especially among young people. In the first year of 
operation, grants were made for activities which 
cover a broad area: Visiting scientist programs, 
special field trips, expanded science club activities, 
preparation of instructional materials for teachers 
in connection with science fair programs, and other 
projects. 

The Science Career Information program provides 
support for the preparation and distribution of 
career guidance materials by scientific organizations 
to give authoritative information to students con- 
sidering professional careers in various fields of 
science. 

College Programs and Teacher Improvement Pro- 
grams are planned by universities, colleges, scientific 
societies, research organizations, and other groups 
to stimulate interest in and understanding of 
science, mathematics, and engineering among stu- 
dents and to increase the knowledge and broaden 
Activ- 
ities supported during 1959 in this area are listed 


the professional outlook of science teachers. 


below. 

The Visiting Scientists Program (Colleges) makes 
grants to national professional societies to provide 
for distinguished scientific lecturers to visit colleges 
and small universities throughout the country. 

Undergraduate Science Education furnishes funds 
to colleges, universities, and other nonprofit research 
institutions to foster undergraduate participation 
in research. 

Research Participation for Teacher Training, sup- 
ported for the first time in fiscal year 1959 on an 
experimental basis, provides grants to colleges, 
universities, and other nonprofit research institutions 
for programs offering opportunities to teachers 
from secondary schools and small colleges to partici- 
pate in scientific research during the summer months. 

Supplementary Training for Science Teachers pro- 
vides support for a wide variety of activities aimed 
at improving the quality of science and mathe- 
Included 


within this category are short conferences on the 


matics teaching at all educational levels. 
improvement of science teaching, longer conferences 
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on specialized instruction in science, special summer 
training programs for science teachers which do not 
fall within the regular summer institute patterns, 
appraisals by scientific experts of the long-range 
effects of various teacher-training activities of the 
Foundation, and others. 

The Special Field Institutes activity makes grants 
in support of outstanding special programs providing 
advanced training in highly specialized subjects for 
college faculty members, research workers, and grad- 
uate students. The principal objective is to provide 
support for instructiorial and operating expenses so 
that well-qualified educational institutions can offer 
important special programs for the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. 

International Science Education Programs, begun 
in fiscal year 1959, have developed under three 
general groupings: Curriculum development pro- 
grams, teacher-training programs, and science stu- 
dent programs. 

These activities have been launched in recognition 
that science and science education cannot be con- 
An effort was 
launched during fiscal year 1959 to explore ways in 


tained within national boundaries. 


which we can learn from our international neighbors 
how we may more effectively deal with our own 


problems. Support has been offered to a variety of 


Kenneth E. Davis, director of the 1959 Summer Physics Institute 
at Reed College, NSF supported, and three participants study 
wave patterns produced in a ripple tank with the aid of a hand 
stroboscope. The three participants are Clarence Clarno, Cul- 
ver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., Louis A. Bergdolt, Maine 
Township High School, Des Plaines, Ill., and Charles Burkhart, 
Findlay Senior High School, Findlay, Ohio. 


ll 





special projects which may lead to fruitful opera- 
tional programs. In the area of curricular develop- 
ment, support is given to qualified study groups for 
the preparation of reports, texts, and films as well as 
translations. ‘These efforts are closely coordinated 
with existing national programs. Other activities in 
this category supported in fiscal year 1959 included 
a grant to the University of Chicago to continue an 
enlarged survey project of recent East European 
literature and mathematics. 

Activities related to teacher training include sup- 
port offered to international teacher-training instt- 
tutes where the close personal contact between 
American secondary and college teachers with their 
counterparts in other nations can lead to better 
understanding and an appreciation of common 
Visiting Foreign Staff projects enable 
distinguished foreign scholars to contribute to the 


problems. 


Foundation-sponsored Summer and Academic Year 
Institutes Programs through lectures and informal 
discussion. 

\ctivities related to science students include sup- 
port for a number of special science education 
projects aimed at science 


enabling high-ability 


students and scientists from the high school level to 


the senior postdoctoral level to engage in inter- 
national educational programs with the primary 
objective of permitting them to keep abreast of 
current scientific 


knowledge and advancement 


throughout the world. 


(4) Course content improvement programs 


The rapid increase in scientific and technological 
knowledge has produced a serious lag between ad- 
vances in science and technology and what is taught 
about science and technology in the classrgoms. 
There has been a growing gulf between those pri- 
marily concerned with acquisition of new knowledge 
and those chiefly engaged in the transmission and 
teaching of knowledge. 

In its attack on this major problem the Founda- 
tion is supporting a number of projects within two 
general categories: (1) Course Content Studies and 
Development, and (2) 
Aids. 


Within the Course Content Studies and Develop- 


Supplementary ‘Teaching 


ment category, modest support has been provided 
for a variety of small-scale experiments for several 


years, and initial work on one major project—the 
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development of new course materials for high school 


physics—was initiated in fiscal year 1957. During 
fiscal year 1959, support for this type of activity was 
expanded on a major scale. Studies underway by 


top scientists and leading high school science 
teachers include physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
and the biological sciences. 

Within the category of supplementary teaching 
aids, grants are awarded to colleges, universities, 
and professional organizations to enable highly 
competent scientists, mathematicians, and engineers 
aided by teachers, media experts, and technicians to 
develop audiovisual aids and new laboratory equip- 
ment. 


(5) Scientific manpower program 


Basic to the development of policy on training 
needs for scientific and technological personnel is 
information on the size, characteristics, and utiliza- 
tion of our present supply of scientists, engineers, 
and science teachers. It is the responsibility of the 
Scientific Manpower Program to provide this 
information, as well as estimates of future need and 
of the capability of our educational system to provide 
adequately for our requirements. 

The activities of the Scientific Manpower Program, 
initiated soon after the organization of the National 
Science Foundation, are carried out through two 
National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel, and (2) Scientific 
Manpower Studies. 


major activities: (1) The 


The National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel maintains records on the location, training, 
scientific specializations, and other particulars of 
approximately 185,000 selected scientists and engi- 
neers. Some 200 scientific societies cooperate in 
compiling these data. Individual scientists provide 
information through their professional scientific 
societies which in turn make it available to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. ‘The National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel is designed to 
insure that timely information is available on the 
numbers and characteristics of scientists and other 
technical people in the United States. 

The other major activity of the Scientitic Man- 
power Program is the Scientific Manpower Studies, 
which included, during fiscal year 1959 the beginning, 
of a series of projects designed to fill important 
gaps in manpower information. Operating by the 
provision of funds to other Government agencies and 
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to research organizations, the Scientific Manpower 
Studies have concentrated on four principal areas: 
Improvement of basic data on scientific and technical 
personnel; studies of demand for scientists and 
engineers; studies in the selection of scientific and 
technical vocations; and scientific and technical 
manpower in foreign countries. 


Evaluation 


One of the most important and difficult responsi- 


bilities of Federal agencies, such as the Foundation, is 
to determine the results of investments of Federal 
funds. Various studies, some statistical, have been 
made of the Foundation’s successes, but the real 
test will be our scientific and technological strength 
in the future, say 25 years from now. 

Evidence on hand indicates that our investment in 
fellowship-type programs is successful in supporting 
and encouraging full-time stisdy and research for the 
most promising scholars in the country. 

The Institutes Program for high school and college 
teachers has been warmly welcomed by the teachers 
and the colleges and universities concerned, and we 
are encouraged by the desire of our teachers to be 
scholars and the willingness of colleges and univer- 
sities to accept responsibility for encouraging con- 
tinued scholarship among teachers. ‘To be sure, this 
our investment has 
primarily provided an opportunity for its fulfillment. 


desire has always been present 


American scholars, teachers, and other educators 
have always been interested in excellence in the 
subject matter presented to students. Our invest- 
ment in such programs as improvement of course 
content and in various special projects in science 
education has given some opportunity for scholars in 
the advancement of science and scholars in education 
to cooperate in improving the quality of subject- 
matter material and to develop closer working 
relationships to break down the unnatural barrier 
growing between them. 

We fully appreciate that the programs briefly 
described here do not include all possible methods of 
improving the quality of education in the sciences. 
We must recognize that for adaptability to this new 
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age of science, encouragement to investigate new 
approaches must be continuous, and support for 
excellence cannot turn sharply from hysteria to 
apathy. Furthermore, for excellence in science we 
need excellence in all fields of educational and 
scholarly activity. We hope that the Foundation 


support given in science and technology will 


encourage—not discourege—similar support for the 


broad field of education. 


Announcement of 


Two NSF 1960 Summer Programs 


The National Science Foundation invites proposals 
from colleges and universities for 1960 Summer Con- 
ferences for College Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
These conferences, planned and directed by the host 
institution, are supported by Foundation funds to defray 
operational costs plus expenses of participants. 

As with Summer Institutes, Summer Conferences are 
directed toward strengthening teachers’ mastery of engi- 
neering, science, or mathematics, and increasing their 
capacity as teachers. Selection of participants is made . 
by the host institutions. 

Colleges and universities interested in sponsoring such 
conferences are invited to request further information 
from the Program Director for Summer Institutes, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. The 
deadline for submitting proposals is December 15, 1959. 

The Foundation also announces its 1960 program of 
Summer Fellowships for Secondary School Teachers of 
Science and Mathematics. Several hundred awards will 
be made for study beginning in the summer of 1960 and 
continuing for as many as three successive summers. 
Interested teachers may obtain information and appli- 
cation materials by addressing requests to Secondary 
School 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 5, D.C. [Inquiries should NOT be 
addressed directly to the Foundation.] Completed ap- 


Fellowships, American Association for the 





plications must be received by the Association by 
January 15, 1960. 








Office of Education Studies 


and Surveys 





Educational Practices in the U.S.S.R. 


educa- 
tion during an official study-trip to the U.S.S.R. 
from May 9 to June 6 of 1959 is being prepared by 
Clarence B. Lindquist, William K. Medlin, and 
Marshal L. Schmitt, all of the Office of Education. 


The visit to the Soviet Union was the second such 


\ REPORT on observations made of Soviet 


official educational mission by the Office of Educa- 
tion under the cultural exchange program between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 


of this visit were to study in detail the curriculum 


The objectives 


of the schools, the methods of teaching used, and 
Soviet teacher-training programs. In addition to 
their Soviet visit, the group also spent 1 week in 
Poland with a similar purpose. 

Dr. Lindquist’s report will be listed under New 
Publications when it is published, some time during 
the next few months. Meanwhile, an article by 
William K. Medlin “Soviet 
Research: Its Organization and Tasks,” will appear 
in the October issue of School Life, published by the 
Office of Education. ‘The report of the preceding 
U.S U.S.8:R., the 1958 


group headed by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 


entitled Educational 


education mission to the 


tion, is listed in this issue (see New Publications). 


Tidewater Area Survey 


Surveys of areas or regions identified by economic 
and social bases of community, rather than by strict 
political constituency, become 


may increasingly 


useful in facilitating statesmanlike educational 


planning. Such a study of the needs for additional 
the 
Tidewater Area of Virginia is being conducted by 
the staff of the 
Iducation, with the major responsibility assigned 
to the College 
Branch. It 


post-high-school educational opportunities in 


members of Division of Higher 


and University Administration 


was authorized by the State Council 
of Higher Education of Virginia as a result of the 
initial interest and sponsorship of the Norfolk Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and other interested citizens 
groups in the ‘Tidewater Area. 


The specific objectives of the survey are: 


1. To assess the present demand for higher educa- 
tion in the Tidewater Area. 

2. To project the probable future demand or 
needs for higher education to a feasible date (1970 
or 1975). 

3. To interpret the needs for higher education in 
relation to the programs available now and projected 
for development by existing colleges in the area. 

4. To relate the region’s needs for higher education 
to the overall statewide planning of the State 
Council of Higher Education. 

In order to achieve these objectives, the survey 
will include: 

1. A study of the existing programs of post-high- 
school education in the area, the present status of 
their plan for expansion, and projection of their 
capacities for the future. 

2. Study of the present college attendance pat- 
terns of area residents and the attitudes, interest, 
and plans of those approaching college age. 

3. Projection of potential college student popula- 
tion and its relation to the future demand for post- 
high-school education of various types. 

4, Study of socioeconomic needs of the area 
and relation of these to the possible development 
of additional programs and/or institutions. 

5. Study of the attitudes of organized groups in 
the area, their awareness of need for and willingness 
to support expansion of higher education programs. 

6. Delineation of possible alternative methods 
of meeting the increasing needs of the area, and 
analysis of problems, advantages and disadvantages 
associated with each method. 

The survey was completed in September 1959, 
and manuscript copies of the report were submitted 
to the Council and to the Norfolk Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Geographical Distribution of NDEA 
Fellowships 


A PROVISION of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 which has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion has the stated purpose of “promoting a wider 
geographical distribution of graduate study facilities 
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throughout the Nation.’ Apart from any question 
as to the validity of the concept implied in this 
mandate, its execution involved challenging adminis- 
trative problems. The Office of Education’s per- 
formance of the task is analyzed and reviewed in 
a study by John L. Chase, Specialist for Fellowships 
in the Office of Education. 

The report lists by States the number of doctoral 
degrees awarded in each of the 2 academic years 
preceding the enactment of the NDEA and relates 


Table A.—The 15 States receiving the largest numbers of 
NDEA fellowships in relation to their recent output of doctoral 
degrees (together with data showing the relationship) 


Number 

of NDEA| Rank of 
Number ( State* it 
of NDEA shit number 


W ol. 2) as of 


Average 
number 
of doc 
torates 
awarded | 
ni doctoral 
1956-57 awarded | awards, 

and | F |} 1956 57 
1957-58 | 


in | ships 


Idaho 

Maine 

South Dakota 

Mississippi 4.5 | 3} 510. 
Montana ; 480. 
Hawaii ot 3 320. 
Arizona | 7) 242. 
Vermont 3 | 150. 
North Dakota : | 106. 
Arkansas. 

South Carolina 

Alabama 

New Mexico 

Wyoming 


Georgia 


*State or other constituency, 


of Columbia. 


these figures to the numbers of NDEA fellowships 
awarded in each State. The figures clearly suggest 
that “‘the States which have profited relatively most 
from the fellowship awards are those with a relatively 
low output of doctorates.” This point is apparent 
in the accompanying table from the report, listing 
the 15 States in which the number of NDEA awards, 
expressed as a percentage of the average number of 
doctorates earned in the last 2 years was greatest, 
together with the 1957-58 rank of those States in 
output of doctoral degrees among all the States. 
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The study points out that none of these States 
ranked higher than 32d in the production of earned 
1957-58 and that, of those which 
ranked lower, every one is included in the list, 
except for New Hampshire, Nevada, and Alaska, 


doctorates in 


from which States no applications were received. 

On the other hand, the list of the 15 States which 
profited relatively least from the NDEA fellowships 
includes all 10 of the States with highest output of 
doctorates in 1957-58. 


Table B.—The 15 States receiving the smallest numbers of 
NDEA fellowships in relaiion to their recent output of doctoral 
degrees (together with data showing the relationship) 


Number | 
of NDEA} Rank of 
Number fellow- | State* in 
torates | of NDEA| ships | number 
awarded | fellow (col. 2) as| of 
in | ships percent of} doctoral 
1956-57 | awarded | doctoral | awards, 
and | awards | 1956-57 


1957-58 | | (col. 1) 


Av erage 
number 
of doc 


Wisconsin 

New York 

Ohio 

Michigan 

lowa 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 714. 
New Jersey 189. 
Connecticut 238. 
Pennsylvania 493. 
Minnesota. 230 
Indiana 427. 
California 865 
Maryland_. 177. 
District of Columbia 194 


— 


4 
3 
5 
2 
5 


— 
ww 


The study goes into further detail in relating past 
production of doctorates to NDEA awards received. 
It concludes the “‘analysis presented here does not 
prove that the fellowship awards perfectly imple- 
mented the geographical distribution requirement of 
Fitle IV... . [but that]... 


marked as to show clearly that a high degree of 


the relationship is so 


success was achieved.” 

Copies of Dr. Chase’s study may be obtained 
from the Financial Aid 
Higher Education. 


3ranch, Division of 





Undergraduate Majors in Science 
and Mathematics 


THE FALL TERM of the 1958-59 academic year, 


In 
ep 
S5,/ 


77 junior-year college students were majoring in 
science or mathematics, representing an increase 
from the 1957-58 fall term of 10.4 percent as against 
an increase of only 3.8 percent in the total enrollment 
ef junior-year students in all fields. A particularly 
large percentage increase was reported in the number 
of junior-year majors in mathematical subjects: 31.0 
percent. Increases reported in other subject-matter 
areas were: Biological sciences, 6.3 percent; phy sical 
sciences, 3.8 percent; an | “sciences, general pro- 
gram,” 18.5 percent. 

This information, pointing to future increases in 
manpower in the fields of science and mathematics, 
was obtained in the second annual survey of junior- 
year science and mathematics students. Advance 
data were published in May 1959 in a brief summary 
report (Circular No. 576). A complete analytic re- 
port is contained in Circular No. 577, OF-54001, 
‘“Junior-Year Science and Mathematics Students: 
Fall 1958,” now in press (see New Publications). 

Included in the survey are the fields of the bio- 
logical sciences, the physical sciences, and mathe- 
matics; not included are engineering, agriculture, the 
health professions, and other applied sciences. 

Junior-year students majoring in the biological 
sciences totaled 21,089; in the physical sciences, 19,- 
814; in strictly mathematical subjects, 11,961, and in 
a general scientific program (drawing on courses from 
the biological sciences, physical sciences, and mathe- 
matics), 2.913. 


Cooperative Research Program—Selected 
Projects 


As or SEPTEMBER 1, 1959, there were 221 projects 
sponsored by the Cooperative Research Branch of 
the Office of Education under the provisions of 
83d Congress (1954). 


authorizes the Commissioner of Education to “enter 


Public Law 531, This law 
into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrange- 
ments with State 


educational agencies for the conduct of research, 


universities and colleges and 


surveys, and demonstrations in the field of educa- 
tion.” Announcements listing all projects under 
contract are issued from time to time by the Office 


of Education and announced in the New Publications 
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section of this periodical. (See New Publications, 
this issue, regarding current edition.) 

The following projects from the group now under 
contract or recently completed are listed as having 
general interest for the higher education community. 
Dates indicate the expected duration of each 
undertaking; the amounts given are the Federal 


funds committed to it. 


“Factors Related to Application, Admission, Regis- 
tration, and Persistence in College’ (USOE 166). 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education 
(involves contracts with 20 participating institu- 
tions), Ek. V. Hollis, Jan. 1, 1957—June 30, 1958 
$88, 970 
lhe purpose of this study is to investigate admission policies and 
practices and determine the intra-institutional factors in retention 


; "1 
rates of college students. 


“A Survey and Follow-Up Study of Educational Plans 
and Decisions in Relation to Aptitude Patterns” 
(USOK 226). University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., J. C. Flanagan, July 1, 1957—June 30, 1962 
$114, 050 


One aspect of this study is an investigation of the relation of 


educational and occupational plans and goals of high school 


students to their aptitude patterns. 


“Organization of the Study of Education” (USOF 
245). Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., W. H. 
Cowley, July 1, 1957—June 30, 1959 $14, 605 
“Career Development of Scientists 
Longitudinal Study” (USOE 436). Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., W. W. Cooley, July 1, 
1958 June 30, 1963 $121,677 


Che study will analyze various hypothesized determinants of the 


An Overlapping 


scientific career. 


“A Study of Factors Involved in the Identification 
and Encouragement of Unusual Academic Talent 
Among Underprivileged Populations” (USOE 458). 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., H. M. Bond, 
Sept. 1, 1958-Aug. 31, 1960_. $31, 384 
Chis project will attack the problem of identifying hidden talent 
among the underprivileged, by examining the factors associated 
with the emergence of a number of underprivileged into academic 
distinction 

“Relationships Between Achievement in High School, 
College, and Follow-Up Study” 
(USOE 542). The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Il]., A. Davis and R. D. Hess, Nov. 1, 1958—Oct. 31, 
196] _ $89, 010 


One phase of this study will seek to determine the relationships 


Occupation: A 
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between factors associated with achievement in high school and 
achievement in college and adult life. 

“College Student Images of a Selected Group of 
(USOE = 562). 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., D. D. 
O’Dowd and D. C. Beardslee, Dec. 1, 1958-Sept. 
30, 1959 $5, 302 


Professions and Occupations” 


This investigation is designed to extend our knowledge of the way 


in which college students think about the occ ipational alternatives 


open to them. 


“Analysis of the Curricular Offerings in Several 
Independent Liberal Arts Colleges’ (USOE 647). 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y., KE. J. McGrath, July 1, 1959-June 30, 
1960. $25, 116 
This project will seek to determine to what extent the present 
curricular offerings are required to serve the purposes of the 


institution as described by the administrative officers. 
Salaries of Student Personnel Officers 
An ANALYsis of selected material from the Higher 


Education Planning and Management Data, 1958—59* 


reveals significant differences in the salaries of stu- 


dent personnel officers according to type of control 


of the institution, the publicly controlled colleges 
and universities tending to assign relatively higher 
salaries to these positions than do those under private 
In reaching this conclusion, Donald W. 
Robinson, Specialist for Student Personnel Services 


control. 


in the Office of Education, related the salaries of 
student personnel officers to those of full professors 
in institutions of like size. The salary advantage 
of persons in student personnel services in public 
as compared with those in private institutions was 
conclusive regardless of the size of the institution. 
The median salary of the student personnel adminis- 
trators in publicly controlled institutions was $7,550, 
while for private institutions the corresponding 
figure was $6,565. 

The nine positions included in the analysis were 
director of student personnel services, director of 
student health, director of admissions, registrar, 
dean of men, dean of women, director of student 
union, manager of resident halls, and director of 
food services. The last-named position was the 
only one of the nine in which the comparison of 


salaries among student personnel officers in schools 


*By W. Robert Bokelman. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959. (See Office of Educatior 
September 1959.) 
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of different size was not uniformly favorable to the 
administrators in public institutions. 

Dr. Robinson states, “‘While conclusions concern- 
ing the reason or reasons for this difference are 
beyond the scope of this paper, one may speculate 
that it may be due to difference in needs, emphases, 
or philosophies between institutions under public 
and those under private control.” 


Admission, Registration, and Persistence in 
College 


How ARE recruitment, admission, and registration 
practices in higher education influenced by the fact 
that prospective students file multiple applications? 
How do financial factors contribute to the decision 
to enter, or not to enter, a college to which the 
What are the effects 
of institutional policies pertaining to scholarships, 


student has been admitted? 


loans, work opportunities and other forms of ‘aid on 
student persistence? To find answers to these 
questions, 20 colleges and universities in the spring 
of 1957 joined in a cooperative contract research 
study under the provisions of Public Law 531. The 
study has the endorsement and support of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. Direct responsibility for co- 
ordinating the study devolves upon the College and 
University Administration Branch of the Division 
of Higher Education. 

The study report, expected to appear in bulletin 
form in the spring of 1960, will contain reports 
from each institution on information collected in 
the following areas: 

Applications-admissions-registration data of 
first-time students for the fall of 1956 and 
the fall of 1957 

Considerations influencing the enrollment (in 
other than the study institution) or non- 
enrollment of 1956 “no-shows” (students who 
were admitted but did not register) 

Reasons for discontinuance of students in 
each of the four classes during the 1956—57 
school year 

Information from the active student body 
concerning problems of college expenses. 

In addition to the individual institutional reports, 
comparative data and findings will be treated in a 
summary section by the Chief for Faculty and 
Student Services in the Division of Higher tducation. 
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Program Notes 


Selective Service Deferment Provisions 


THe Nationa, Heapguarters, Selective Service 
System, offers the following facts on current opera- 
tions affecting college and university students. For 
those who were fully informed as of last June, this 
statement will constitute merely a recapitulation. 
Most students can complete undergraduate studies 
before they are reached for induction, and few of 
them will find it necessary to obtain deferment to 
finish if they On the 
average, local boards are selecting men for induction 
between ages 22% and 23. 


are making normal progress. 


Students who plan to 
postpone their military duty beyond this age will 
usually need to obtain deferments. It should be 
pointed out that the intent of the law is to defer stu- 


dents whose “study is found to be necessary to the 


maintenance of the national health, safety, or in- 
terest,” rather than to recognize a student’s “right” 
as such. 

A student’s Selective Service classification is based 
on the information given in the Classification Ques- 
tionnaire (SSS Form No. 100), together with other 
information he considers pertinent and submits in 
writing. A score of 70 on the Selective Service 
College Qualification Test (SSS recommends that 
all students take the test) is one criterion used to 
establish eligibility for deferment consideration, and 
an alternate criterion is the student’s scholastic 
standing among the full-time male students in his 
class: a standing in the upper half in freshman year, 
in the upper two-thirds in sophomore year, or in the 
upper three-fourths in junior year establishes a basis 
of eligibility for the following year’s deferment. For 
undergraduate work continuing through the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh year, a test score of 70 or a class 
standing in the upper three-fourths continue as the 
criteria. ‘The term “undergraduate” for this purpose 
includes students in certain programs leading to a 
first-level professional degree—law students, for 
example. 

lor graduate school deferment (entering year) the 
alternate criteria are a test score of 80 and class rank 
in the upper one-fourth of the male members of the 


class in the last undergraduate year. For deferment 
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to enter a professional school for the healing arts, 
the criterion is a test score of 70 or a ranking in the 
upper half for the student’s last undergraduate year. 
To be considered for deferment continuing past the 
first year in graduate school or professional school 
for the healing arts, the student must have his insti- 
tution certify on SSS Form No. 103 that he is making 
normal progress toward his degree and is expected to 
obtain it by a given date. The lower limit of “nor- 
mal” progress is defined for this purpose as that rate 
of progress which would enable him to complete a 
master’s degree in 2 years from the completion of his 
bachelor’s degree, or a doctor’s degree in 5 years 
from the completion of his bachelor’s degree. 

The deferment classification referred to in each of 
the preceding stipulations is the II-S. There is 
also a I-S(C) classification applicable to a student 
who actually receives an order to report for induction 
while he is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course 
of instruction at an institution of higher education. 
Such a student is entitled to “statutory student 
deferment” for the remainder of the academic year 
if he continues to pursue his program satisfactorily 
(and provided he has not previously been placed in 
class I-S(C) since June 19, 1951). 

In order to obtain a I-S(C) deferment, the student 
submits to his local board a letter from the institu- 
tion he is attending, giving his name and the name 
of the institution; a statement that the institution 
is a college, university, or similar institution of learn- 
ing; and a statement that he is satisfactorily pursuing 
The local board 
then has the induction order canceled and classifies 
the student in class I-S/C). 

Undergraduate College Student Certificate (SSS 
Form No. 109) and Graduate or Healing Arts College 
Student Certificate (SSS Form No. 103) are used by 
colleges, 


a full-time course of instruction. 


universities, and similar institutions of 


learning to certify to a student’s scholastic status. 
These forms are submitted by the school when re- 
quested by the student as evidence in support of his 
deferment. Colleges, universities, or similar insti- 
tutions of learning may obtain these forms from the 
State Director of Selective Service. 
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Visit of Soviet Minister of Higher Education 


VyacueEs.tav P. Yetyutin, Minister of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education of the U.S.S.R., 
visiting this country as a member of Prime Minister 
Khrushchev’s party last month, made two visits to 
the Office of Education, one social call upon arrival 
and another visit for discussions with the staff and 
with the press after his return from the Prime 
Minister’s now historic tour of the country. Mr. 
Yelyutin is in effect the chief educational officer of 
the Soviet Union, inasmuch as he heads its entire 
higher and secondary specialized education enter- 
prise, 


while general 


education are functions of the fifteen constituent 


elementary and secondary 
republics, rather than of the central government. 
The Minister of Higher Education was not able to 
see as much of our colleges and universities as one 
might have wished, but on his two visits to the Office 
of Education and on other occasions of which word 
has reached the staff, he made himself a thoroughly 
appreciated guest, open and friendly, carefully 
inquisitive, and simultaneously frank and tactful in 
his comments. In addition to his remarks already 
reported in the press concerning the American college 
student’s ignorance of the Soviet Union, perhaps the 
most striking area of interest he showed was con- 
nected with standards of academic achievement in 
the two countries. While avoiding any remark 
explicitly unfavorable to American standards, he 
wondered how, in a country having such decentral- 
ized control of education, uniform standards can be 
maintained—for example, he asked, how is it to be 
agreed upon what a university degree represents? 
Asked to what extent the humanistic side of learn- 
ing had to be sacrificed to the objective of maximum 
scientific and technical accomplishment, the Minister 
cited the universal requirements of history, econom- 
ics, philosophy, and a modern language, adding that 
communist idealogical studies were voluntary for 


foreign students. He asked the press to convey to 


American university and college students the greet- 


ings of his countrymen and the hope “that more 


cooperation will be possible.” 
Higher Education and Community 


Occupational Programs 


Institutions of higher education are perennially 
faced with the problem of ascertaining educational 
needs of a community and arranging to meet them 
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Vyacheslav P. Yelyutin, Soviet Minister of Higher and Special- 
ized Secondary Education (left), enjoys listening to the trans- 
lation of his remarks to U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick (center) by Cyril Muromcew of the State De- 
partment (back to camera). Second from left is Nicholas J. 
Rokitiansky of the Office of Education, Assistant Specialist for 
Eastern Europe; partly hidden behind Interpreter Muromcew 
is Gennady D. Fursa, Attaché of the Soviet Embassy. 


with adequate offerings and facilities. Until recently, 
there was no organized research program to assess 
community manpower needs and resources in terms 
of the specific professions and skills necessary for 
continued local economic progress and expansion. 
The Job Opportunities Information Program, 
initiated by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor, in 1956, is designed to 
stimulate the preparation and release of occupational 
labor market information by affiliated State employ- 
ment security agencies, primarily for local use. To 
date (August 1959), 46 State and Territorial employ- 
ment security agencies have produced area skill 
surveys and occupational guides under this program. 
Area skill surveys analyze, by occupation, current 
employment and, usually, future (2- and 5-year) 
manpower requirements, resources, and training 
needs. Data are collected from employing estab- 
lishments and educational institutions in the area 
surveyed. Occupational guides are informational 
statements describing job duties and opportunities; 
training and experience requirements; and lines of 
entry, promotion, wages, and working conditions 
in individual occupations or groups of occupations. 
Such occupational labor market information is 
prepared primarily for the use of local public em- 
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ployment offices in counseling, placement, and job 
development activities. It is made available to 
interested community groups for use in planning 
training programs and in area economic development. 

Area skill surveys, in particular, offer an excellent 
opportunity for constructive participation by higher 
education institutions. The surveys have shown 
(notably in the Bridgeport, Conn.; Washington, 
D.C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kansas City, Kans.; and Phoenix and Tucson, 
Ariz., areas) 


greatly increased demands for the 


professional, scientific, engineering, and technical 
skills that are the direct concern of higher educational 
institutions. 


Perhaps the outstanding example of college and 
university cooperation with local business and civic 
groups in implementing the findings of a skill survey 
has occurred in Arizona. In 1956-57, the State 


employment service conducted a statewide area 
skill survey with special attention to the Phoenix 
and ‘Tucson labor market areas. The report of the 
survey was presented at an Industrial Development 
Workshop sponsored by the University of Arizona. 
The meeting was also addressed by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

This report was a challenge to educational institu 
tions to provide suitable programs to attract and 
train persons to meet the occupational requirements 
In 1957, 


was published, the Phoenix and 


of the State’s rapidly expanding economy. 


shortly after it 


‘Tucson Chambers of Commerce established advisory 


committees on training and education to work co- 
operatively in improving and expanding educational 
training programs. Officials of the State’s institu- 


tions of higher learning have maintained close 
liaison with these committees. In 3 short years 
this cooperative relationship has brought about or 
assisted many developments which materially affect 
the ability of these educational institutions to provide 


skilled 


lected highlights of developments are as follows: 


needed professional and manpower. Se- 


Industrial personnel is utilized to augment university teaching 


staffs in engineering and medical sciences 


Industry-sponsored fellowships and_ scholarships have 
increased 40 percent at the University of Arizona and from 
none to over $6,000 per year at Arizona State University. 
Arizona enrollment in college engineering has increased 33 


percent, 


Computer engineering and computer application training has 


been added in both universities since 1956. 


Enrollments in collegiate nurse training have increased 230 
percent since 1956. 
Enrollment in training for electronics technician work has 


increased 271 percent. 


It is apparent, however, from the developments 
that have been described, that numerous long-range 
benefits can accrue both to the community and to its 
institutions of higher learning through coordinated 
action in planning skill-development programs on a 
sound informational base. 

Our expanding, industrialized economy is making 
ever-increasing demands for professional, engineer- 
ing, scientific, and technical skills. 


demand is the composite of demand in individual 


The national 
communities. Active, imaginative cooperation of 
educational institutions with local civic and indus- 
trial organizations in determining local skill needs 
and in moving to meet them offers a most effective 
means of solving this national manpower problem. 
Officials of local higher educational institutions can 
actively participate in the sponsoring community 
groups that are usually organized at the outset of 
these surveys for planning and publicity purposes. 
Junior colleges, colleges, and universities can also 
greatly assist in the implementation of community 
economic development plans by revision and adjust- 
ment of curriculums to provide trained manpower to 
fill specific occupational needs as revealed by area 


skill surveys. 


NIH Grants for Health Research Facilities 
Tue Pusiic Heattu Service has approved 57 
grants totaling $11,235,480 to help build.and equip 
additional health research facilities in 47 institutions 
in 23 States and the District of Columbia. The 
grants are being made under the authorization of the 
contingent resolution for fiscal year 1960, which was 
passed by the Congress on June 30, 1959. They are 
the first to be awarded under the 3-year program 
extension authorized by the 85th Congress during 
1958. The program, like the initial 
program established in 1956, is authorized at $30 


extended 


million annually. 

The construction program is administered at the 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., and is 
designed to expand and improve the Nation’s facil- 
ities for medical research. Grants are made to both 
public and nonprofit hospitals, medical and dental 


schools, schools of public health, and other research 
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institutions, and are awarded on a matching fund 
basis. 

Under the initial 3-year program, 493 construction 
grants for health research facilities were awarded to 
247 institutions throughout the United States. 


Public Health and Nurse Traineeships 


RECENTLY enacted legislation (Public Law 86-105) 
extends for 5 additional years two special traineeship 
programs administered by the Public Health Service. 
The first program embraces traineeships (a form of 
scholarship) for graduate training of professional pub- 
lic health personnel; and the other, traineeships for 
the advanced training of professional nurses for 
teaching, administrative, and supervisory positions. 
The latter program provides for all traineeships 
through grants to the school, which selects the train- 
ees to receive the Federal awards, while the former 
program permits both traineeship grants to schools 
In both 
cases the use of Federal funds is limited to the costs 


and direct Federal awards to individuals. 


of tuition and fees, plus a stipend and allowances for 
the trainees. 


Advisory Groups for National Defense 
Education Act 


Tue Commissioner of Education has appointed two 
groups of educators to assist in the administration of 
the higher education 

Defense Education Act. 


programs of the National 

The first is a 12-member 
consultant panel which was appointed last June to 
review applications for student loan funds submitted 
by institutions of higher education participating in 
the Student Loan Program (Title II). The primary 
task of the panel has been to develop criteria to test 
the “reasonableness” of institutional requests and to 
examine requests for amounts of $20 or more per 
full-time enrolled student, along with the justifica- 
tions that were required to be submitted with such 
requests. 

The second group is a 12-member Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Graduate Fellowship Program (Title 
IV). The Act requires that 4 of the 12’members of 
Advisory Committees appointed by the Commis- 
sioner be recognized scholars in engineering, mathe- 
matics, or science, 4 in the humanities, and 4 in other 
fields which the Commissioner deems appropriate. 


The Title IV Advisory Committee has developed cri- 
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teria for selection of graduate programs submitted by 


graduate schools and, following a review of proposed 
programs, made recommendations to the Commis- 
sioner. The names of persons serving on the con- 
sultant panel and the Advisory Committee are 


listed below: 


Student Loan Program Consultant Panel 


Lucite ALLEN, Dean, Chatham College 

Louis T. BENEzET, President, Colorado College 

Joun TyLer Canpwe tt, President, University of 
Arkansas 

Joun R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers 
College 

Rosert P. Hurr, Director of Student Aid, Stanford 
University 

H. E. Jenkins, President, Tyler Junior College 

John J. Ketiey, S.J., Executive Vice President, 
Seattle University. 

Joun U. Monro, Dean, Harvard College 

Joun F. Morse, Vice President, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute (on Office of Education staff, 
October 1959, director, Student Loan Program) 

Davin W. Muttuins, Executive Vice President, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute 

GeorceE B. Risty, Director of Student Aid, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


STEPHEN J. WriGut, President, Fisk University 


Graduate Fellowship Advisory Committee 


Leonarp B. Beacu, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Vanderbilt University 

Fe.tton G. Crark, President, Southern University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College 

J. P. Exper, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard University 

Haroitp L. Hazen, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Henry H. Hitz, President, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 

Watter F. Lornwinc, Dean of the Graduate School, 
State University of lowa 

Ropert W. MacVicar, Vice President and Dean of 
the Graduate School, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 





Josepu F. Mutuican, S.J., Chairman of the Physics 
Department, Fordham University 

Rosemary Park, President, Connecticut College for 
Women * 

Joun A. Perkins, President, University of Delaware 

Joun C. Weaver, Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Nebraska 

Dean of the College of Arts 


and Sciences, University of Washington 


» 


Luioyp S. WoopBuURNE, 


AEC Grant for Fallout Studies in Agriculture 


A Grant of $32,890 from the Atomic [nergy Com- 


mission is supporting a study at the University of 
Minnesota on the absorption of strontium 90 and 
other radioisotopes by farm crops. The isotopes to 
be studied include phosphorus, potassium, sulfur, 
and carbon (all essential for plant growth), and 


cesium and cobalt. The plan is to study several 


Personnel Appointments 


possible solutions to phases of the fallout problem 
such as reducing the plants’ absorption of strontium 
90. AEC at the same time also granted the university 
$8,510 for equipment for educational and training 
work in nuclear technology in agriculture. The 
overall project will be a training program in radio- 
biology for Institute of Agriculture students. 


Foreign Visitors in Agriculture Increasing 


‘THE UPSURGE in foreign agricultural visitors on most 
campuses is verified by end-of-fiscal-year figures of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During fiscal year 1959 there 
were 2,443 arrivals from foreign lands—a 15-percent 
rise over fiscal 1958. The increase in International 
Cooperation Administration visitors—the ones who 
require the most program planning—was 17 percent. 
Even more significant are the indications from ICA 


that the upward trend will continue. 





National Defense Education Act 
Appointments 


ComMISSIONER OF EpucaTION LAWRENCE G. DEr- 
THICK has announced the appointment of John F. 
Morse, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N.Y., to direct the Student Loan 
Program under title II of the National Defense 
Iducation Act of 1958. Mr. Morse, who will be 
with the Office of Education from October 1959 


on leave of absence from RPI, has previously par- 


vice president of 


ticipated in the administration of title II as a con- 
sultant. 

The Commissioner has also appointed Kenneth 
W. Mildenberger to head the Language Develop- 
under title VI of NDEA. 


Dr. Mildenberger was director of the Foreign Lan- 


ment Program 
guage Program of the Modern Language Association 
of America before joining the Office of Education as 
assistant director of the NDEA language program. 
He succeeds William R. Parker, who has returned to 
Indiana University to resume his post as Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor of English. 


Assistant Commissioner for Legislative and 
Program Development 


CoMMISSIONER OF EpucATION Lawrence G. Derthick 
has appointed Ralph C. M. Flynt to be Assistant 
Commissioner for Legislative and Program Develop- 
ment. By this action Mr. Flynt, who has been 
Assistant Commissioner for Legislative Services since 
April 1958, assumes in addition the responsibility for 
analysis and review of current functions and pro- 
grams of the Office and the development of budgetary 
and legislative proposals. 

Mr. Flynt joined the Office of Education staff in 
1934, having previously held an instructorship in 
history at the University of Virginia and a Procter 
Fellowship at Princeton University. 

During his connection with the Office, Mr. Flynt 
has served in numerous responsible capacities con- 
nected with higher education and on a number of 
He was vice-chairman 
of the American Council on NATO from 1954 to 
1956. 


international commissions. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Cooperative Research Program: Projects Under Con- 
tract (July 1, 1956-June 30, 1959). 
D.C., Office of 


Paper, 30 p. 


Washington, 
(Bulletin OE-12000). 
(See Office of Education Studies and 


Education 
Surveys.) 


Educational Data: Reports on education in other 
countries (in series bulletin “Information on Educa- 
tion Around the World”), compiled by Margaret L. 
King in collaboration with George A. Male. Each 
report contains a brief analysis of the educational 
structure of a country, including mention of the 
principal institutions of higher education. The 
numbered bulletins listed below are already avail- 
able; bulletins on the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Norway, Portugal, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland are in preparation and will be listed in 
New Publications when available: 

. Federal Republic of Austria 
. Kingdom of Belgium 

. Kingdom of Denmark 

. England and Wales 

. Republic of Finland 

. Republic of France 

. Republic of Iceland 

. Republic of Ireland 
3. Republic of Italy 

. Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
. Kingdom of the Netherlands 
. Northern Ireland 


Educational Systems in ‘Poland, by Nellie Apa- 
nasewicz, in collaboration with William K. Medlin. 
Washington, Office of Education, 1959. Processed, 
32 p. (Information on Education Around the World, 
No. 12.) 


Elementary, secondary, and vocational schools, teacher-training 
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institutions, and higher education are discussed. Wherever pos- 
sible, information is given on curriculums and number of hours 
of study. 
Inservice Education of Teachers of Vocational 
Criteria for Evaluating Statewide Pro- 
grams, by V. R. Cardozier. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 52 p. 
25 cents. (Office of Education, Vocational Divisién 
Bulletin No. 277, Agricultural Series No. 73.) 


Agriculture: 


Junior-Year Science and Mathematics Students, 
Fall 1958, by Edith M. Huddleston and Hazel C. 
Poole. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1959. (Circular No. 577.) 1959 64 p., 45 cents. 
(See Office of Education Studies and Surveys.) 


National Defense Student Loan Program: Distribu- 
tion of 1959-60 Federal Loan Funds. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A list of all NDEA loan funds allocated 
for fiscal year 1960, by States and by individual 
colleges and universities within States. 


Nuclear Science Teaching Aids and Activities, by 
John H. Woodburn. Ellsworth $. Obourn (ed.). 
Washington, Office of Education, 1959. Paper, 73 p. 


The materials and approaches described are intended for use 
at the secondary level but would also be useful in courses for 


students preparing to be science teachers. 

Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1958: Analytic Report, by Edith M. Huddleston and 
Hazel C. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 
(Circular No. 545.) 


Poole. 


Paper, 30 p. 30 cents. 


This extensive analysis of current enrollment trends is the 
second part of the annual Office of Education early fall enrollment 
survey, the first part of which was published last year (Opening 
(Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 1958: Institutional Data, 
Circular No. 544, November 1958). 


possible the early release of total enrollment figures and institu- 


Che two-report plan makes 


tional data for those users who need them promptly, and allows 
the time necessary for the preparation of the more detailed treat- 
ment for the analytic report. In recognition of the need for timely 
publication of all types of information on early fall enrollment, 
a preliminary analytic report was presented in the January 1959 
issue of Higher Education. The same reporting sequence is 
planned for the 1959 opening fall enrollment data. 


Patterns of Organization and Support in Public 
2-Year Colleges, by S. V. Martorana and D. G. 
Morrison. September 1959. Processed, 25 p. (See 
Higher Education, September 1959, p. 18). 





UNITED S$ 
GOVERNMENT PRI 


DIVISION OF PUBLI 


WASHINGTON 


OFFICIAL. BU 


Promoting a Wider Geographical Distribution of 
Education Facilities, by: John L. Chase. 
Washington, Office of I:ducation, Division of Higher 
Paper, 8 p. (See Office of Education 
Studies and Surveys.) 


Graduate 


I;ducation. 


Projection of Earned Degrees to 1969-70, by Louis 
H. Conger, Jr., and Marie G. Fullam. 


1959. Processed, if p- 


September 


we , | 
Projected national otals of earned degrees for each vear 


hrough 1969-70, by level of degree and by sex. Also, the number 


actuall earned in each yeal from 1869-70 throug! 


(contiguous United States) is provided for comparison. 
Soviet Commitment to Education: Report of the 
First Official U.S. Education Mission to the U.S.S.R. 
Wash- 
Printing Office, 1959. 
(Bulletin 1959 No. 16.) 


vith an analysis of recent educational reforms. 
ington, U.S. Government 
Paper, 135 p. 70 cents. 
This is a bri 


U.S. education mission te 


f report on the observations of the first official 
the U.S.S.R., made during May and 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of 


oT 


June of 1958 
I.ducation, was chairman of the delegation which included 9 other 


] 


U.S. educators Many aspect of Soviet education are discussed 


lysis of recent educational reforms in Soviet education is 


presented 


Rose 
Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 102 p. 
(Chapter 5 of Biennial Survey 
United States—1954-56.) 


Statistics of Public Libraries: 1955-56, by 
Vainstein and Others. 
45 cents. 
of Education in the 


Statistics of Public Library Systems in Cities with 
Populations of 100,000 or More: Fiscal Year 1958, 
by Rose Vainstein and Doris C. Holladay. Wash- 
ington, Office of Education, 1959. Processed, 7 p. 
(Circular No. 590.) 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education, 
An Annotated Bibliography of Studies in Agricultural 
with Classified Subject Index. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 


56 p. 25 cents. 


Education 
Paper, 
(Supplement No. 12, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 275, Agricultural Series No. 


72.) 


Other Government Agencies 
Education and Its Environment in the United States 


24 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
(GPO) 


and Overseas: A Tentative Selective Checklist of Books 
and Articles, compiled by Henry Grattan Doyle. 
Cooperation 


Washington, International 


tration, 1959. 


Adminis- 
Paper, 206 p. 

A suggestive bibliography on education and the backgrounds of 
education in the U.S.A. and throughout the world. It is intended 
to facilitate reading and to constitute a handy reference rather 
than an exhaustive one. It deals with the entire range of educa- 


tional interest, from the underlying social sciences to the particu- 


the various programs of instruction. 


Government Programs in International Education 
(A Survey and Handbook), 42d Report by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations (85th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Rept. 2712). Washington, U.S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 251 p. 


Providing U.S. Scientists with Soviet Scientific In- 
Washington, Office of 
National 
Processed, 36 p. 

**(1) What is the form 
and extent of the Soviet information that should be made avail- 
able in the U.S.? (2) What is being done to make such informa- 


tion readily accessible to U.S. scientists?” 


formation (revised edition). 
Scientific Information Service, 


Foundation, 1959. 


Science 


Undertakes to answer these questions: 


Status of Preparation Programs for Guidance and 
Student Personnel Workers, by Paul MacMinn and 
Roland G. Ross. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 49 
(Bulletin 1959, No. 7.) 


p. 25 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publisher. 
indicated when known. 


Prices are 


American Degree Mills, by Robert H. Reid. 


Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 
1959. Paper, 100 p., $1. 


Report on a study of ‘‘institutions calling themselves colleges 
or universities which confer ‘quick-way,’ usually mail-order, 


legrees on payment of a fee. These institutions turn out bache 


lor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees without requiring the labor, 
thought and attention usually expected of those who earn such 
degrees.” A need is seen for both State and Federal legislation 
to bring under control a problem of elusive form but of serious 
import, particularly for the place of U.S. education throughout 


the world. 
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